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ABSTRACT 

This course guide for administrators and curriculum 
planners is intended for use with lesson plans for the instructor and 
a student ;study guide, available as VT 019 457 and VT 019 456, 
respectively. As part of a curriculum package developed by The Center 
for VoCationaJ and Technical Education after a nationwide survey, 
this document contains information related to the field of accident 
investigation, a training plan with a course content outline and 
model schedule, personnel requirements, facilities and equipment 
requirein.3nts, instructional materials with sample lesson plans, and 
student study guide and evaluation information. Intended to develop 
entry level skills and to train technicians to identify, collect, 
record, and report data regarding the driver^ vehicle, and 
environment as they relate tc the pre-crash, crash, and post-crash 
phases of an accident, the course consists of five flexible 
instructional units. Each lesson plan provides teaching procedures, 
behavioral objectives, and suggested learning activities. A related 
document is available in a previous issue as ED 069 848. (DE) 
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FOREWORD 



Transportation technology demands information. Most critical 
in highway traffic are the data and facts required to counter acci- 
dents. The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, through 
F^f €Gcntation on the Traffic Educa t io n -Hntf'Training Committee of 
the National Safety Council (NSC), noted the inclusion of accident 
investigation in the NSC's monograph Highway fiafvty Mnnpoivcr 
and Training? (18). Accident investigation was likewise noted in '/'Jic 
Rolo of the Conmuinify Co/lc^cs in Di^vrlopmg Traffw Sju'cinlisf s 
and TochniCKMi.s (3), a publication of the American Association of 
Community and junior Colleges. 

The Center conducted a nationwide inventory of sub-baccalau- 
reate'level programs and training materials related to a variety of 
highway traffic safety occupations. Among priority needs was 
training in accident investigation and reporting (5). 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
in the U.S. Department of Transportation administers nationally a 
state and community program referred to as Standard No. 18. 
Accident Investigation and Reporting.'* It was in connection wit4i 
this program that The Center for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion was contracted to plan and conduct an in-service instructor 
training course (6). 

Resource materials o*^ accident investigation techniques from a 
great variety of sources v^ere evaluated as to suitability for a basic 
course, for intermediate courses, or for an advanced course. 

The Basic Courstr. Instnictnr's l.csson Flon.s (8) and the Sludrnl 
Study Guide [7] are basic-level accident investigation guides re- 
ferred to and described in the Course Guide. They were developed 
•in conjunction with the national Accident Investigation Instructor 
Training Institute. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
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HIGHWAY TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATION AND REPORTING: 
COURSE GUIDE 



ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 



Function. The j>rowing need for accident investigation technicians 
in the United States has been established by various federal, state, 
and local government and law enforcement agencies. The man- 
power estimates for accident investigation technicians by 1977 are 
for 12,000 full- or part-time persons employed by state or local 
agencies {Highway Safaiy Occupaiiona} Program Dtivvloimrui 
CfUidv. by Daugherty, Brooks, and Hyder, )uly 1971). 

In recognizing the need for a coordinated highway safety effort, 
the Highway Safety Program Standard No. 18, "Accident Investiga- 
tion and Reporting," has been developed by the U.S. Department 
of Transportation (Appendix). The new standard calls for all states 
to develop uniform comprehensive systems for the collection of 
traffic accident data. The training of basic-level accident investiga- 
tion technicians to identify, collect, record, and report the cause of 
accidents is an essential phase of the overall highway safety pro- 
gram. 

The new Standard No. 18 rryade it necessary to locate substan- 
tive resource materials on accident investigation and reporting at 
the basic level. The principal sources tapped in the search for these 
materials were unpublished as well as published studies conducted 
under auspices of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion. These studies consist of: (1) a task analysis for accident in- 
vestigation technicians conducted for the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration by Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, and (2) the training course materials developed by the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory for training multidisciplinary 
teams of accident investigators. 

Other principal sources utilized in developing the curriculum 
model were: the investigation and reporting procedures for the 
extensive files of incoming reports housed in the NHTSA, an analy- 
sis of the performance skills required, and course materials used 
in the training of the national research network of *'fTiultidiscipli- 
nary go-team" investigators. Complete references are to be found 
in [he Accident Invosfigof ion Technician /nslriictor Training Insii- 
lulo-Final Report, available from the National Technical Informa- 
tion Service (6). 

Figure 1 illustrates the adapted NHTSA model developed to 
train a basic-level accident investigation technician. The following 
is a description of the model. 

There are: 

1, Three phases of accident investigation, consisting of p'^e- 
crash, cra<5h, and post-crash 

2. Threi» components of accident investigation, environment, 
vehicle, and driver > 
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3. Four functions of the basic-level accident investigation tech- 
nician, involving? the skills necrssary to identify, collect, 
record, and report ( 1.5) 

Information gained about the pre-crash phase contributes to 
understanding accident avoidance, th.it gained about the crash 
phase contributes to injury prevention, and the knowledge learned 
about the post-crash phase helps reduce the severity of accidents. 

Skillfull identification ^ 



provides quick and com- 
plete surveys aiid analysis 
of complex situations. Se- 
lected items and conditions 
are accurately designated 
and defined. Skillfull col- 
lection requires priority 
decisions and results in the 
quantification and quali- 
fication of accident infor- p* . 
mation times, frequencies, 
amounts, and distances. 
Skillful recording provides 
input materials to allow the 




preparation and presentation of summaries of investigations of 
accidents. Field notes, sketches, and photographs are required 
documentation. Skillful reporting provides the end product or 
service. Oral briefings or written documentation are invaluable to 
understanding and allow continuing efforts for reduction of 
fatalities, injuries, and property damage. 

Current literature in the field of accident investigation and re- 
porting describes practices from the crudest to highly scientific 
computer modeling. This, along with the logical roles of the several 
agencies in both the private and public sectors, was considered in 
the determination of scopes and content of a basic-level course in 
accident investigation and reporting. 

Manpower. It proved relatively easy to identify numbers of sci- 
entists and researchers, engineers, educators, and other authorities 
in the field. I.abor force inventories and projections dealing with 
nonprofessional, i.e.. technical manpower, applied man-year equiv- 
alencies or levels of effort rather than head-count data. Accident 
investigation and reporting was found at present to be a function 
within a broader function such as law enforcement. Police officers, 
among other duties, do accident investigation. A number of job^or 
positions, such as traffic engineering technicians and emergency 
vehicle dispatchers, require, among other skills, a high degree .of 
one or more accident investigation skills. 
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nCCRE 1 

Matrix for Highway Traffic Accident Inveslixalion 
and Reporting Curriculum 



Envinmmenl 




Driver 



An iiddilional type (if jdb cl.issificjtinn nidv lir olisiTXfd in \ntU- 
lie service or «ovprnmenliil ^i^encies. It includes siuh piisiluMis ,is 
intern, assistant, or aide. Quiilific^Mions dre ( ompiiralili* In tht* 
police patrolman, the emergency inedifjl l<M:hnt( i.m. fhr drixer 
license examifien traffic records, pni^ramnier. and others. It is fnr 
such in-service stale and Incal aj^enr.y personnel that trainin<^ in 
skills of basic-level accident invesli^alion .lind reportin** will pn»\i- 
most. bf!neficial. 

Polenlial employers for accident in\e,sti^atiiin lechnn i.ins i .in 
be found in. four general areas: public service. c(»min.*r(jal. in.mn- 
facluring. and government. A parlifd listmu <if piitenlial I'mplnyrrs 
in each area might be as follows:' 



\l,Ui I ..«)%« If M V I ♦ 
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InntrticiOf lf»titute, A ^t*rH»H ni re^iional insiructor training m- 
A* D'Vntifju'-Wnl dunnj^ iht* bpimj? of 1972. The two overall 
rurptiHt-H Iff if^. ,.TkHh(jpb ueu* Mirrttulum materidls dfvelopmenl 
^^sL u\v jmpfo'.^ini .,1 u\ p^nicipantb' t<'in:hin^ skills. There were a 

of M v^orkshnp parliupanls representing 35 slates. These 
,iuJj\ Mlu.tis wpft' pnmanK unolvnl with some phase of police 
fTriinum poht.*- S4^#mc>^ arrjilnnl invejitij^atuuv and traffic enj?i- 
'?^»tHtv; pfM^ftHii-. ,it fommunay (ulletjes, nolire academies, or 

hiuh'-'w^.v p.iif*! .Hadenies Vnv avera^>e participant had 
'>hwhfl\ tiH.r? Ih.jn four VH,«rj? «if actulenl investigaf ion experience 

Of rhi^ i'V mrKiul#*<» ihusirut*?d in the Kij>ure 2 model, numerous 
iwji.^h^d skdK that obviously v\ere identical to skills re- 
Ml .ju.^lUuii poJice fraffi< patrolmen, although often at a 
hij^htr |« vri o| Hfiphistirafjon ih.m require<i Jo meet the objectives 

^hft. four^M ft wrs^ U.r this reasnn »}ial instructional personnel. 
Ki \ i h^HM-nu nf pu.Ki*«iiis n\ !>ele(led commumty colleges, and 
p. Mi l .ii ^^irrnies u^re fequesfed to rontrdnite their skdls and ex- 
ptrM-nn ?o !hi- ItiMht-r development of lesson plans and student 
:T^j»»f}.iK ic.r fhi^ tia^K rourse \\ requir^nl. in many instances, that 
n«'vv .hl't^nni ,Tnd uldilomal leiisnn materfai be developed and 
-ut^sijfuf? d . hir f imdhaf ltsni^-»\ii!ahlished lei^son units that em- 
ph.iM/i fi \\\\' \.\\\ »-nt4uu'menf funHion 

Ihr St fifJult* ust il lo d**veieip f urru uliH?! inaJprials was as fo' 
[ !| df lf*p s i uiin ul»;m model to include all available dal.i 
•»n*l I j-V)!* ^! o»Mrr!:v»'S. (Jj develf>p h proposed course content out- 
iin» .J fnr t:!rruulum {A] * sitddssh rrPi^ria and select teacher edu- 
. ,Ui)r * MH^uHcini*,, (4i eblablish crilerui and select workshop par- 
f » jp.ti]!^ r»: pi.jn >ind londuf I five regional workshops to develop 
j^sji^-ntni IfSHun un*!s, {h] vdn and revise draft lesson units, and (7) 
pun ,ind inndurf ih*- !oU«'«w>i»p fei^hniral editing workshop. 



TRAINING PLAN 



Purpose of the Cours; Guide. 1 his publiciition has been prepiirod 
in order to assist administrators and curriculum planners in or^a- 
nizing and conducting a course for basic-level accident investiga- 
tion technicians. Included in the Cinirsr (.'nidf is information re- 
lated to the field of accideni mvestigation. a training plan with a 
course content outline and model schedule, personnel require- 
ments. faciliMes and equipment requirements, instructional mate- 
rials with sample lesson plans, and student study guide and evalua- 
tion information. The Bibliography is limited to publications 
selected as being most significant to the course planning responsi- 
bility. The Appendix contains further accident in vestigat. un- 
related information such as Highway Safety Program Standard 
No. 18. 

Objectives. The curriculum package has two major objectives: (1) 
to develop the skills essential for an accident investigation tech- 
nician to possess for a basic-level position and (2) to train basic- 
level accident investigation technicians to identify, collect, record, 
and report data regarding the driver, vehicle, and environment as 
it relates to the pre-crash. crash, and post-crash phases of an acci- 
dent. 

The technical functions are performed most effectively when an 
understanding and appreciation of related theories and knowledge 
are possessed. 

The course is designed to emphasizf* the skills of investigation 
while avoiding direct involvement with actual accident situations, 
vehicles, or drivers. It is not dependent upon legal authority nor 
requirements to present evidence in court. On the other hand, pro- 
vision is made through a job Activity Sheet for trainees who, in the 
normal course of performing their work, have occasion to apply 
skills in an actual accident situation. The course assumes the 
trainee possesses normal abilities and understandings of the psy- 
cho-physical nature of humans and the common performance 
characteristics of vehicles, and that he is familiar with the system 
of tirban and rural streets and highways. 

The demonstration nature of the training precludes extensive 
treatment of theoretical materials or any but routine investigative 
functions. Examples are alcohol blood-equivalent testing and speed 
calculation by test skids. 



Limitations. The content of the curriculum is geared to train per- 
Ronniil for basic-level accident investigation technician positions. 
Therefore, the curriculum is not appropriate for training higher 
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level technicians, such as expenenred members of mullidiscipli- 
nary accident in\ estij^ation teams. 

A further limitation is imposed by the fluctuating "state of the 
art" of accident mvesti^ation. which provides parameters vvithin 
which this curriculum packaj?e must fit. Althouj^h this curriculum 
packaj^e is Jesij^ned to teach the skills of accident investigation, it 
is not necessarily intended to be law enforcement-orienti'd. This 
orientation may pose some problems in implementing* the curri- 
culum i\{ some institutions. 



Course Content. The accident investigation course is organized to 
provide instructicm in skills associated with facts and information 
identification, collecting, recording, and reporting. (See Figure 2. 
The course outline correspotids to the curriculum model previously 
described in Figure 1.) 

The course consists of five lesson units involving a flexible num- 
ber of training hours. The hours -requiiement was designed to 
be unspecified in order to provide the maximum flexibility for the 
curriculum. The first unit serves as an overview of the highway 
transportation system, emphasizing the purposes, responsibilities, 
and objectives of the accident investigation technician, as well as 
provides a general introduction to planning the investigation. 




The second unit stresses the identification function of investiga- 
tion as it relates to the driver, vehicle, and environment in examin- 
ing for pre-crash, crash, and post-crash contributory conditions and 
causes as well as determining definitions and classifications. 

The third unit emphasizes the learning of the skills an investi- 
gator must have in order to collect data through interviews, mea- 



suremenls, photi!j»raphy, and (lelerminin^ speed estimates. 

The fourth unit introduces the methods of recording? accident 
data gathered through photography, field sketches, and interviews. 

The fifth unit emphnsizcs concepts involved in accident recon- 
struction, reporting the investigation of an accident, and preparing 
and presenting the accident report. 

Lesson Plans. The lesson plan topics are oriented to teacher and 
student activities, stressing skills required for an accident investi- 
gation technician to possess when identifying, collecting, record- 
ing, and reporting the necessary data as it relates to the driver, the 
vehicle, and the environment. The final lesson provides a simulated 
(mock] accident investigation situation in which the student can 
demonstrate the technical skills he has acquired through the course. 

Ea(,h lesson provides an application phase to insure thH4 the stu- 
dent becomes actively involved in the learning process. 

The training class can be exposed to real life traffic accidents 
at the discretion of the instructor. 

The course may be offered in conjunction with other courses in 
major areas, such as law enforcement, automotive, civil engineer- 
ing, emergency medical care, etc. 

Figure 2 presents a detailed outline of the course content for 
traffic accident investigation technician training as offered in the 
Inslmclor s Lesson Plans A descriptive statement for each lesson 
topic can be found in the Stiid(*nt Study Guide. 

nCURE 2 

Course Content Outline for Highway Traffic Accident 
Investigation and Reporting: Basic Course 



LESSON 

introduction 

1 Hi^hwHy trnnsport<it:nrt system 

2 Purposes, responsibilities, nnd 
nhjertivrs of the timdent 
inve.sti>»{itnr 

:) iMnH the invesii^iition 

Id entify 

4 Definilinns .ind rlnssifif.itions 

The driver 

5 Identifv the driver 

B Iiientifv pre-iTiish romhtums ol 



LESSON 

the driver, with reference to «iI('(»hoI 
drills 

7 Identify pre-c rnsh iinfl pnst- 

rriish rnnditions of the driver. 

with referem e t(» emotions, ^iti^ue. 

rind physicdl illness 
H Identify heh.iviors hs drix-er 

perscm.ililv and Hititude 
M Mentify nnturnl nliilities of the 

firiver 

10 Identify lenrned ciipdbdities of the 
driver 

1 1 Identify perscms other Ihnn the 
driver cis potential sriirre.s of 
informntion 
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LESSON 

The vehicle 

I'l Iiipntifv vehifU' t\p»'s ,mH 

rompfjnents 
}'A Idpntifv prr- rjsh. c r^jsh. .inH 

p(ist-< FHsh vt'hu Ip ddma^p nnd 

ll«'f«M ts 

14 IHrntifv scuines of in)urv tci 
fH(Updnts dnci or p«»(l«»strians 

The enviornment 

15 hipntifv iJnd liptcrmine I'nviron- 
mpntdt <itnl)ut(*.s 

16 iHpntifv prp-rr.ish niiirks rm the 
r(itidw/iv. shnulcipr. nnd pnvircm- 
mcnt 

17 Idpntifv prtsitKin tind t\nfi\p nf 
inflic tion 

18 IHpntifv Hehns 

19 iHpptifv vphu !r p^irts with rr.jsh 
mnrks on the roiiHwiiv ^ surrdUnHin^ 
pnvirtmin»*nl 

20 IHentifv tiren of imp.n I from 
innrks on I hp roadv\Hv 

21 idpntifv post-( r.ish ro.iHw.iv mnrks 
in rcltition tri thp iir ( itlpnts 

Coilact 

22 Prp-( r.ish iind posl-rr,i.sh .i( lions 
Hnd rPH( tions 

Model Schedule. Seventy hours of instruction are suggested. This 
represents the equivalent of a one-semester course with two-hour 
sessions twice each week. Figure 3 presents a model with hours 
assigned to dasswork and laboratory or field work. 

nCURE 3 

Highway Traffic Accident Investigation and Reporting 
Curriculum Model Schedule 

HOURS UNITS LESSONS 

i.ah or 
( '/fi».sv\r»rf» h'wld Wfirk 

1 Introduction 1-3 

3 H Identification 4-21 



LESSON 

23 Inlrrvipw 

24 ('ollpc t «in«1 prpspr\ »• phv sir .il 
v\ i(lpn« I* 

25 Mdkp rphxatjon nirasumiipnts 
2() Ph(j|o«r,iph 

27 Make sp«»pd rstinialfs 

Record 

28 IntroHuc tion to .irthods of rvi (ird- 

(tdta 

24 How to rp(or(t \ ph«)toj»r.iphv 

3(1 Mow to rrrorit \ ui fipid skptrhps 

31 Mow to riM jird \ notes fiom 
mtprvii'ws 

Report 

32 Rpronstrut turn prinnples .ind 
( .ms.itum .intilvsis 

33 Rpport thp invpstij»dtion of .in 
;i( ndpnt 

34 Prpp»irp ,ind prpspnt thp «ir(idpnt 
rpp(»rt 

35 Smiul.itrd (morkj tr.iffif 
in\ psti^.jtion 
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HOURS 



IJNITS 



JJISSONS 



l.ii!) i>r 



5 I'A Collection 22-27 

5 Hi Recording 28-31 

5 12 Reporting 32-34 

1 4 Summary and 

Completion 35 

20 50 



Provision is made for in-service students whose routine duties 
provide real life experiences in one or more of the investigative 
skills, e.g., photographing accidents V^alidated entries in the 
course's job Activity Sheet may be substituted for laboratory or 
field work exercise. (See Student )ob Activity Sheet. Figure 5.) 

Methods of Instruction. The curriculum package is designed to 
assist the instructor in teaching the skills and knowledge necessary 
for the preparation of basic-level accident investigation tech- 
nicians. It is emphasized that teaching should consist mainly of 
demonstration, with learning occurringTtilTnjgh application and 
practice. Each lesson plan has a specific set of behavioral or per- 
formance-based objectives that attempt to encourage learning 
through s»udf nt activity. 

The les5--,ns are not designed to be a complete blueprint or 
**how-to-do-it," step-by-step manual but are the best available 
expert suggestions for teaching the skills and knowledge necessary 
in the accident investigation field. 

The ("urriculum materials are designed to meet the needs for 
preparing an individual for a basic-level accident investigation 
position. The objectives for each lesson plan are written in behav- 
ioral terns in an effort to reinforce the concept of learning through 
student-oriented activity as opposed to teacher-oriented* activity. 
Included in this guide is a )ob Activity Sheet that can serve as an in- 
dividual progress chart for each student as he masters the skills 
necessary for basic-level accident investigation technician. 

Reading references are identified for those students who desire 
in-depth study. Independent study may be required, depending 
upon the background the student brings into the course. 

The authors envisioned something other than the traditional 
setting of the classroom when designing this curriculum. Mock 
simulation settings of traffic accidents, junk yards, and field trips 
were viewed as more effective settings for the successful imple- 
mentation of this curriculum. While the nontraditional classroom 
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posrs moip (il t\ prdblem for ihr inslniclor than the sludenl. it Wcjs 
fell Ihdl this (lifffTPnl cind cic^ivily-oripnlpd seltins would do mon; 
to ent.ourci^p i\m\ motivate the student to lp«irn th'} lesson material 
throi;»h an application process. Much of the effectiveness of the 
course depends upon field work and ^roup tours conducted to pro- 
vide extemporaneous observations and narration. 




Use of Lesson Plans. All lesson plans in the Insfriiclor's Lvssnn 
Finns are designed to serve as guidelines for the instructgr-to use in ' 
leaching the 35 lesson topics on accident investigation. Creative 
approaches and innovations in teaching techniques are encouraged 
in an effort to stimulate learning and motivate the student. The ob- 
je('tives of each lesson unit have been written in behavioral terms. 
The lesson plans, therefore, reflect a student orientation and not 
necessarily an instructor orientation. Wherever possible, student 
activity and involvement are suggested. While the traditional lec- 
ture method is the easiest for the instructor to rely upon, the most 
effective learning occurs when the student is motivated through 
involvement in action-oriented activities. Learning by doing rather 
than learning by telling is a guideline suggested for this curriculum. 

By informing the student at the outset of the instructor's objec- 
tives for each lesson unit, both the student and the instructor nan 
work together to accomplish the stated objectives. 

PERSONNEL 

Instructor's Characteristics. Instructors for the course should 
ideally possess prior experience and knowledge in the various 
areas of accident investigation. The course is designed with student 
performance of specific skills as a major objective. Therefore, il is 
essential that instructors of these curriculum materials be able to 
perform at least at the proficiency level desired of the trainee. 
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Instructors should hv geared to h(»lpin<^ students l(Mrn by ex- 
pressing interest and offering guidance when necessary. Instructors 
should be committed to the phdosophv upon which this curriculum 
IS predicated. Specifically, this means that the learning process is 
enhanced by actively involving the student in curriculum-related 
activities as contrasted with the traditional lecture approach. 

An unusual burden is placed on the instructor by mdking it 
necessary to identify, arrange, and utilize training resources that, 
though .typical, are unique to a given community, e.g.. traffic 
courts, frequent crash sites, and crash damaged \ehicles. An ener- 
getic and imaginative individual is essential ns instructor. A back- 
ground of firsthand observations of crash occurrences and the 
aftermath in a variety of situations under differing conditions 
would permit the instructor to len(J realism and practicality. 

Course materials contain a minimum of reference to teaching 
methods and techniques. It is recommended that the instructor 
will have completed a course comparable to that published by the 
U.S. Office of Education. Preporulion of ( )( ('U/)nfi()ii(i/ /nsiriK /ors 

The Accident Investigation Technician Instructor Training Insti- 
tute conducted by The Center for Vocational and Technical Kduca- 
tion provided an opportunity for educators and non-educators to 
utilize behavioral objectives in developing curriculum materials as 
well as experience methods designed to improve teaching skills. 
Findings and supplemental materials can be found in the final re- 
port available from the National Technical Information Service. 

Student*8 Characteristics. The course is developed with basic-level 
personnel m mind, although nothing precludes offering it as in- 
service training. The student must be capable of relating to people 
(driver) and understanding vehicle construction and performance 
(vehicles), and be familiar with typical streets and highways (en- 
vironment). Beyond that, he must possess an aptitude for produc- 
ing legible paper and pencil work, facility with the camera he will 
use. and ability to express concepts and ideas both orally and in 
writing. 

The student is required to practice and perform the training 
.tasks under conditions that often may be in(,onvenient. if not un- 
comfortable. Many of the units require* that he sincerely play the 
role of an accident subject, a role that involves interviewing and 
simulating driver behavior and victim injuries. 

The basic course provides (ftily thai the student deal with objec- 
tives and factual information. He will not be involved in assessm(»nl 
of courses, agency jurisdictional policies and practices, or implicit 
tions of legality. II may be expected that !he 'student will work 
under the direction of personnel, such as physici.ins. prosecutors, 
engineers, and policemen, whose authority and responsibility en- 
compass such complexities. 



FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 



Course arrangements are based on the assumption that a class- 
room-will be required. It will serve as a staging area and provide 
space for briefings, paperwork, and practice with equipment and 
instruments. 

In general, drivers, vehicles, and roadways, which are always 
and everywhere at hand, will provide training resources. There is 
no necessity for the training groups to be involved in real life traffic 
accidents. Training in the skills, however, requires that drivers and 
driving behavior be observed and analyzed, that crash-damaged 
vehicles be studied, that injuries be noted, and that typical local 
highway characteristics and configurations become -familiar. Field 
work under tightly controlled conditions is an essential require- 
ment in meeting the objec^tives of the course. Arrangements with 
auto wrecking concerns, garages, street departments, ambulance 
crews, and cout*t authorities are limited only by local ingenuity^ 

Standard classroom equipment is required, including chalk- 
boards, opaque projectors, tape recorders, and increasingly com- 
mon portable TV camera and playback equipment. 

The identification unit of the course will require handbooks, 
specification charts, blueprints, labeling, and marking devices. 

The collection unit of the course will require such measuring 
instruments as tape lines, marking crayons, labeling and marking 
devices, camera, specimen containers, and a watch. The recording 
unit will require sketch pads and sketching equipment, notebooks, 
camera, tape recorder, report form blanks, typewriters, and copy- 
ing machines. The reporting unit will require drawing equipment 
models and mockups, maps, typewriter, and projection equipment. 

Sufficient transportation for the class must be scheduled when 
field work involves travel to designated sites in the locality and for 
frequent observation and monitoring tours. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Instructional materials are the published Bd.sic Cinirsv—lustnu - 
tor'.s l.rsson Plana and the Shi(li*nJ Study (]{inlc. Great reliance is 
placed on the individual local instructor to search out and inventory 
meaningful current material to enrich each unit. Examples are 
photographs, slides, film specimens, investigation files and re- 
ports, and report forms. Locations for field work will have to be 
identified, arranged, and scheduled. 

• The instructor may be expected to possess an assortment of 
textbooks in the field of accident investigation. Required outside 
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reading is at a minimum but should he available In students who 
(1) possess less than usual experience or knowledge of driver, 
vehicle, or roadway, (2) desire to study theoretical aspects of acci- 
dent investigation, or (3) desire to study specific applications to a 
particular jurisd»ctiori or agency, such as police testimony in court 
cases. 



Instructors Lesson Plans. A lesson plan is provided for each of the 
35 units of the course. The plans are organized in a uniform formal 
to provide ready familiarity to the instructor throughout the course 
and to be convenient to follow while actually teaching. 

Lessons are ot two types— the manipulative skill lesson and the 
related technical information lesson. In both instances, lessons are 
organized for presentation in a sequence of phases or steps: (1) 
preparation of the learner, (2) presentation, and (3) application 
with suggested activities for student evaluation. (See an example of 
a lesson plan sheet in Figure 4.) 

Published material references in most lesson plans are included 
to assist in the instructor s personal development and review. They 
are not intepded for student reading assignments. Entries are 
limited to those readily obtainable by the instructor. 



nCURE 4 
LESSON PLAN 2 

VKIT Introdurlion 

LESSON PIAS TOP/C Purposes. Responsibililips .ind OtijHclivps of I he AcciHenl 
InvpstiKHtor 

OBfW.T/VKS The student will he ahle to. 
• 1 Rxplain the purpose of an acddent investiRHtor at the scene ' f an arndent to 
ihe instrnrlor s SHtr&faction 

2 List the basic responsibilities of ihe H(:(.ident investixator as outlined in the 
lesson 

3 Explain the ob|ef:lives of an accidrni investiKator with the use of the four "K' 
concept- 

PREPARATIOiV OF TMK / KAHX'EH 

If you do have the responsibility for invesURalinK iraffit accidents, you will need 
to examine the accidents systematically and with some professional skill We know 
that 

1 All arridents ase made up of a series of events 

2 Ortain links in this series of events are verv important to determine the ( ause 

3 It IS hanl to talk aboot the cause because, at limes, there is more than one 
ca use 

Highway and traffic pattern improvement must be based upon accurate, factual 
information. But you cannot Rather this information unless you know the part vou 
are to play in the total traffic safety team For you to perform efficiently you must 
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know what your |ob is before the emerRency drisps 
Can you visualize this acriiipnl scene'' 

1 You dre llie mvesti^.itor wilh no form.il IminmK 

2 It IS 11 15 p m and you ko of! duly dt 1 1.30 p m 

3 Yiiu arrive dt the srene oi ihe .irnident nt the edge of the r.ily limits 

4 The rars nre smoking 

fi You see three motionless bodies 

H There are three in)ured persons pinned-in the vehic le 

7 The highway is blorkecL 

8 Rvstandf>rs are dsking questions and m.-ikin^ suggestions 
What training do you need' 

1 P r rpose Why tire you there' 

2. H flf'sponsibi/ifics Wh.it are you trying to do'' 

3 () Obivrtivv What are you tryjng to ai:(.omplish and why ' 
Are you a PRO investigator^ You can he! Let s discuss these questions. 

PRESENTATION 

I As a group disruss the following 

A. What IS the Ptirposc of the Investigator' 
Why are (you. we) there'' 
1. Statute requirements to investigate, 
a Heath 
b Injury 

(. Property damage extent as required hy law or where one vehicle must be 

towed away (National Standard) 
d. State law 
e City ordinance 
f (bounty regulations 
g Law requirements 

2 Departmental policy or procedure* 

a. Rules set out m your (frpartment regulations 
h Spenal needs 

3. Investigation; 

a It IS a careful and systematic, inquiry into the fac Is and circumstances of 
accidents to discover causes 
4^ Determination of Ihe cause 
a Not renllv an accident 

b. Not an act of Cod 

c There is a cause cir causes 

d We do not have to accept accidents as the price of convenience of tbe 

aulomohile. 
r Accidents can be prevented*. 

f Accidents are the result of c;ert«iin une\pec:ted cause.s 
B What are Ihe fbsponsihi/itifs of Ihe accident investigator? 
What arc voii going to do? 

1 Proceed to Ihe scene cjuicklv hut safely. 

2 Secure ac cident-fac ts 
a In writing 

b In sketcrhing 

c. I n photographing 

d. In interviews 

3, Identify, collect, record and report iilt pertinent evidence 
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4 Meet stnte ,inH loi ril reqtiireniHnts 
.i Strf!nl<» laws 
b (.'i!v orHm.ini <»s 
r (!mintv onlindni ps 
H DepHrtmpntdi poii. v .inH prorpiiurr 
p Siipprvisor's rpquirpmpnts 
C What arp the Oh}ri f jvrs of thp ai i.iHpnt in\ -stiKator' 

What arp you lryin« to do as an ai riHpnt inxpstifiatinn tpi hnirian ami uhv' 

1 Knforrpmpnt 

a A omplpte mvpsh^ation will suf^ijpst 
|1| Cause(s) of thp acriilpnt 

(2) Violations of law 

(3) KvWenrp farts for usp in court asainst violator 

2 Kducation\ 
a Complet investiKalion will su««ps( nppils for 

(1) DrivViK improvpmpnts 

(2) HazalH dri\ in>; .irnas 

(3) BasirWds for pduration in drivpr improvpmpnt arpas 
3. Knginpennf; >v 

a. These professihi^als use our invpsti«ativp information to. 
(1| I'fM atp problem arpas 

12) Dpterminp whprp pn^mpprinj? work nppds to be focused. 
(:U Make their study of the problem location 



APPUCATHm 

Instructor: Use a transparency, (.h.ilk board, or fp|t board, ptr and have 
studpnts summarize the purpose, responsibilities, and ob|ectives of the ac- 
cident investigator. 

1 Display a "P" and ask students' 

a/ What does the P of PRO represent? (Purpose) 

b Why are you at the accident siene' (Reconstruct the Purpose as 
set out in outline) 

2 Display an "H " and ask students- 

a What does the fl of PRO represent' (Responsibilities) 
b. What are you Roinfi to do at the aciident scene? (Reconstruct the 
Responsibilities as set ou» in the outline) 

3 Display an "D" and ask students 

a What does the O of PRO represent? (Objective) 

b Now that you are at accident scene, what are you koiok to do and 
why? (Reconstruct our objective fmm the outline) 

4 What are the [4] four "K'tsl relHtin« to accident investigation.' (Plate 
4 h on board.) 

.1 Ask students to name each, put the won! on felt beside an 'hr and 
Hsk students to describe how ac ndent investigation technicians assist 
in eacn 

(1) K Enforcement 

(2) K Rnactment 

(3) E Education 

(4) R Kn^ineerin^ 
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4 Kpik Imiml 

<i Rpsult nf our mvpsti^^ntinn the Ifiwmdkcrs detcrminp' 

(1) Nf>p(i frir ddditiond! )dv.s 

(2) Revisions in pr"S»'nl l.ius 

(3) Legislation ihiil is morr dpphrdMe to problem 

(4| Resedrch h.isis for Iniffir. records systems to several stdtelordi 
axennes |e )» . motor \ehirle <idministrcmiion. puhlu: hedlth— emer- 
Kent.y medi( dl dnd hi«hwdv department) 

SrnGFSTF/) RFFKHTXCFS 

1 Rdker. I- Slnnnard Troffif An ulrnt invrstmultn s Mnmml fr>r Valit r Kvdnston. 

Illinois TheTrdffif Institute. Northwestern University. 1971 
2, MWifory Polu r Trnffn ('onfrrW Siif»(T\ ismim Fort (lordoa GeorKid. 
3- Your Sidte Stdlutes. City, dnd County Ordinances (Traffic laws) 

Student Study Guide. The student is provided the stateiTient of the 
course objectives, the course outlines of lessons, the statement of 
lesson objectives, the assigned application, and the criteria for stu- 
dent accomplishment. Equipment, tools, and supplies are in- 
dicated. 

As the course progresses, loose-leaf handout sheets can be pro- 
vided by the instructor for inclusion in the Studvnt Slridy CfUuk. 

A feature of the Sfiidrnt Study Hiiidr is the Job Activity Sheet, 
which provides those students who have the opportunity to put the 
skills of the course into use outside the class and to confirm and 
record the experience for recognition by the instructor and em- 
ployer. (See Figure 5.) 

Instructor-Developed Aids. While a variety of visual aids and equip- 
ment could be used to augment the lesson units at the discretion of 
the individual instructor, the development and use of supplemental 
information has been left up to the individual instructor. Some sug- 
gested equipment and visual aids are included with the lesson 
topics in the Bnsic Coursr—lnstnuinr's Lesson Plans. 

Much of the graphic arts material, such as charts and graphs, 
rapidly becomes obsolete. The same may be said for photographic 
materials. The instructor will find many sources in pamphlets, 
journals, and newspapers. For greatest effectiveness, material 
should use local drivers, vehicles, and highways so they will be 
familiar fo the student. Exceptional items of student work from 
previous classes provide a rich store of instructional material for 
future use. Any slide collection used should be continuously ex- 
tended and updated. 

Reference Text Materials. No one specific textbook has been 
selected for use as an instructors or students reference in imple- 
menting the highway traffic accident investigation and reporting 
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curriculum. The instructor iimv rccommcrKl in spp( ifir i msi's thnt .1 
student' do study or n^seiirch from d trxthnok th.it t> nM<itl_\ <i\«iil* 
able. There are a number of rpcomniftiidiMl cotnmcrj.hillx dx .iiKihi** 
texts that could be used to supplement ct iriruluni drxrlupmitjit 
References from |.S. ffakers Tn^fit An ulvni htx r^ti'^utunt \iiin:nil 
have been cited for student use -m i:onne(.tiiin .with thr ila^u 
Course— Tn.slriirlor's l.(;.ssoii P/oiis. Thrso su^est(M{ arr lisli'd 

in the Bibliography of [he (l(UirsrilunU . 



. TRAINING EVALUATION 

Evaluating the student's pcrform;iiTt:e to ,isi:«Tt**iin whrthrr hr 
has met each objective can be accoTnplisheti m several ways. Karh 
lesson topic has incorporated within it some form of application 
activity to determine an adequate perfontianr.e Irvel. Then*, has 
bi^en a concerted effort to restrict thi; use of the tradition<d true 
false, multiple-choice, or ess/iy examination in th>s suM^<'^tfMi cur- 
riculum. However, some topics mojrij readily lenci <hi'msi'!'*rs in 
creative, nontraditional perfonnance-le\ el testing than others. The 
instructors are encouraged t(» use the appliratiim activities of 
performance techniques suggested in the lesson units rather than 
rely upon the standard testing methods. * ' 

The success of 4he course is determined h'y the ability of the stu- 
dent, upon employment, to deliver a pfmhn.t of a stated quality in 
an appropriate period of lime, i.e., correct ulentificalion. accuratel\ 
collected measurements, a legible sketch, or a fai:tu.il wrillen re- 
port. This is differentiated from the tesJinji of the student's reteii- 
tion.of information or knowledge. 

The Jx)b Activity Sheets allow evaluation of the st udent's 
product' or accidffnt investigation process. The course should be* 
analyzed and evaluated at intervals to confirm that three factors 
are operating satisfactorily. Those factors are that: (1) the course 
content is appropriate for the aptitudes and abilities of the trainees: 
(2) only trainees who are capable of • achieving? the c(»i.Tse objec- 
tives are enrolled; and (3) the instructions, including the facility and 
equipment, are all conducive to the anticipated learning and per- 
formance. 

Provisions have been made for evaluating both the instructor 
and the course- through the usf? of the Student Opinion (d Teaching 
and Course Evaluation Form. This form can be found in the Ap- 
pendfx of each document in the curriculum package. The suggested 
use of this fonn is primarily for course revision over impro\em(*nt 
of instruction. 

A local advisory committee will prove very effective in , not only 
evaluating the training course but also in providing initial guid- 
ance and continuing support. 
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LESSON PLAN 26 

r\rr coWvn 

IKSSOX Pl,\S TOPJC RpI.m Hhon MpHSurpmrnts 
OHjECTlVES Ihp sludenl v\ill he aHp to 

1 IHpnIifv if Ihp mnnsurpmpnts .1! nn cKciHent dre of positions v\hi(h .\rv \vm- 
pornrv or short-livpci in niiture 

2 IMili7inj» ,t mork trnffic folhsinn scene or schIp diH^rcini. v.n.h student v\ill 
Hemonslrnle !o the instrttrtor's siilisfHtilion. tvvo melhocis of mcikin« relo( nlion 
nnMsurements. inrluciinK how. fiom what point. ,in(\ to where thev should hf 
mjide 

PnEPAHATlOS OF T//K l.EAHSFM 

The recording of relorntion measurements foi d sketch of the collision s< ene ts 
one of the important functions of an accident investigator in conducting* a system- 
atic inquiry into a traffic collision. Proper planning and sketching inforindtion is 
necessary lo provide uniformity in reports and to ayoid useless detail 

Careful measurements lake the gupsswork out of locating positions of obiecls at 
the scene Re(.onstrucli(»n of the events of an ac cident from the first puinl of percep- 
tion to the final position of the involved parties is derived from the measurements 
made by the investigator either at the accident scene or other locations required 
PllKSKSrATH )K 

I. Nvvii for Relocation Measurements 

A Remove guesswork by recording measurements made at the scene 
B Re onstruction of an accident scene 

1 For purposes of recording information 

2 For purposes of obtaining evidence 
H. What to Measure 

A. Purpose 

1. To he able to relocate the position on a trafficway at a later date if it 
becomes necessary 

a Reminder— il is always better to have loo many measurements than to 
need one later and not have it 

B. Important measurements 
1 Point of impact 

2. Physical evidence 

a. Skid and tire marks 

b. Debris 

c. Other factors relating to the collision 
(1) View obstructions, etc. 

3. Final position of vehicles or injured person 
III. When t(» Measure 

A Procinlure 

1 Determine if the measurement needs to be made 

2 Determine the type of evidence present. 

a Temporary in nature— last only few minutes 
b. !.hort-lived in nature— may last hours or even days 
B General 

1. Taking measurements is only part of important duties at the scene. 

a. Mea5<u rements may have ^'p Jaken^er other duties completed. 

2. Tempora r y e vFdence sKould be lakenTi rst . 
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H (*halk or rrdynn m.iy hp uspd to mdrk the evulenf.c untti it i .in hv 
mPiisurpfi (ind rprorded 
3 Chpi;k the scene heforp (]ppHrtin>{ In msur(> dll metisumnents hd\e hi*en 
tdken 
IV K(|uipment 
A Mdtpridh 

1 Tdpe mp;isur(> , 

2 PrnreHurps for pdcin^ mpdsurements 

3 Visual medsurpmpnts 

a Known mpdsurpmpnis of o[)|prts present at the scene nidy be used— 
Kxdmpip 

{1| The white (broken) lane Iihps arp ninp (9) fpet in length >Mth <i 

fifteen (15) foot spd(.e in|l)etween. 
(2) The reflective wedges an* forty-ei^ht {4H) feet apart 

4 Material by which to record measurements 

V MeasurinK Distances ''^'^^^ 

A nen€**al 

1. Decide what is to be measured, 

2 Have necessary tools available to accomplish task 

3 Have adequate traffic control to assure safety of investigator 
B. Procedure 

1. Short distances 

a Use a pocket-type tape 
h Pacing method 
2 Lon^ distances 

a. 100-fnot tape 

b. Pacing method 

c Odometer of vehicle 
VI. Arcnracv of Measurements 

A The measurements taken are only as ^ood as the accident site investi- 
gator and his tools, 

2. The measurements may be used in court. 

a. The investij^ator will have no problems in court if accurate notes are 
kept. 

b Measurements may be checked by a second person when they are 
made to insure accuracy 
B, Krrors in measuring devices 

I. Time and temperature affect devices — Kxample, 

a A steel tape will have a tv\o (2) inch error in 100 ft when new 
h, A cloth tape will have a three (3) inch error in 100 ft. when new 
c A steel tape will len;?then of an inch in a temperature change from 
0 to lOO^T'ahrenheit.^ 
C Krrors made by investigator 

1. Most errors are made by carelessness 
a Mis-reading numbers 

h. Losing (ount of the number when making Umf^ distance measure- 
ments 

VII. Methods of locating evidence 
A. Points of reference 

1 Always use a permanent object to measu e from 
a Mile post marker 
b Rdfje of roadway 
r. Center line (or lane line) 
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(1 (^irh inl^p 

'Z D'l nt}\ iisr oiiferts th.jt an* njit ol a prrm.inenl ndturt- 

fi TeU'phjin*' or pjiuer poU's 

I) Miiil l)(>x«'s 

r KcIkp nf t\n\'V\\ti\'s 

(1 Apj'x of ,) rorniT wilh n() rurhinK 
H l.o(Hhon liv MiorHiniition 

I R«'f«T U) ,1 siimple sktflth on <) trdnsp.iren' \ or dr.iw <i sk«M( h on \hv 

< hfiikbo.ird usinK the roordinntion rnethoti 
2. ('oordiniition method used hi elirnindte (luttrr when iheie iire loo njim\ 

meiisurenienls 

.1 Letters arr used instead of numbers at the lotalion on the sket< h 

for a measurement 
I) A legend on the sketch contams the measurements 
:\ (jimphrateij method of mcasurm^ 
(! l.of atMm hv trian>{ulation 

1 Refer to a sample skelrh on a transpareni.\ or limw a sketch on thi* 
<haikl)oard usm^ the tnan^ulation method 

2 The tninKulation metho<] «ses triangles to < onnec I each spot with two 
permanent oh|e( ts 

a S<'parate tridn^le for each point to he measured 
I) Avoid slen<ler triangles 
I) Location hv reference point 

1 Refer to a sample sketch tin a tran^parpm.v <»r draw a sketch on the 
( halkhoard'tisin^ Ihe. referent e point method 

2 The reference point method is the most common type use<i 
a Simple to use 

I) Prevents crinfusjon 
. 3 Measurements . le taken frcm a permanent point an(i then ail other 
measurements are made fro-n that point 
VMII Ketfirdin^ Measurements 

A. Record measurements as they are made 
B Identify measurements on a field sketch 



.APPLICATION 




1 The class will be taken to a moi k ati ident site 




a Accident scene will ha\e physical evident e present, vehii 


les. debris. 


el( 




b- Ka<:h student will demonstrate to the instructor's satisfaction hov\ to 


r«J(M:ale designated objects at the scene 




1 1) Ka< h of the three methods shall be used. 




( a) f MMirdination 




(h| Trianxuliitton 




( < ) Referpn<:e poml 




1 Kach student will draw a field sketih to be submitted as 


prescribed 


bv the instructor 





SI x;(;kstki) heffhfxcks 

1 Baker. I Stannard Tniffu AtatUni Inv cshi:(iff»r s Vf ofniol for Pd/m Kvanston. 
Illinois. The Traffii Institute. Northwestern ('niversity, 1971 

2 California Hij^hway Patrol Manual \i ( uU-ni Inv. ^iinoMon Sacramento, Clab 
forma. 1971 
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APPENDIX 



ROSTER OF WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 

Each of the following individuals attended one of the five 
regional workshops and contributed to the development of the 
lesson plan units. We appreciate and acknowledge their contribu- 
tion. 



I Thcimrtb Af « imsti 
Hudson Vrfllcv C!f>minuntl\ 

80 VrtniJpnburnh Avenue 
rrn\, New York M\m 

Herhprt Allen 
Peaie Off tier Inslruf *ion 
l.pwis-C.irfrk Stiile (!ollej4P 
I.pwison Idrthn 83S!M 
(Z(W) 74h-2:«41. exi 32b 

jrtmes H Ami( k. Serne.int 
('nmin.il |ustne Ai .i(leni\ 
South (.'rfrftiin.i HiHhv\.i\ 

Patrol 
A2A2 Broad Kivpr Ko.id 
Columbia, South Oarfklma 
^29210 

Harrv Hahh. Captain- 
Suffolk County Polite 

Depart mpnt 
r o State University .*f 

New York ' 
AKni ultural .ind Terhni al 

CollpK<* 

Farmingdale. Nev\ York 117a*i 
(516) 888 

F.uHene \. Bell. Supennlpmlent 
Whi( lp Oper itiims 
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Student Opinion of Teaching and Course* 



Datr 



Instruf:tor 



Characterittict of the Inf tractor j 

Each nf the itpms bplnw deals with a characteristic drf instructors which |tudent5 
feel tn he important Indicate ynur rating of your instructor hy 'a (theck at the ap- 
propriate point on the scale. The exact point at which you rate is less' important 
than the general impression 

Example: 



NOT HFXPFUI. ACTIVELY HELPFUL 

Write in after the question any additional comments that you wish to make Give 
examples wherever possible. 

1. Is the instructor actively helpful when students have difficulty? 



NOT HELFPIJL . ACTIVELY HELPFUL 

Examples or Comments- 

2 Does the instructor appear sensitive to students' feelings and problems^ > 



UNAWARE RESPOISfSIVE 
Examples or Comments: 

3. Is the instructor flexible? 



RIGID FLEXIBLE 
Example or Comments: 

4. Does the instructor make students feel free to ask questions, disa^^ee. express 
their ideas. etc7 



INTOLERANT • ENCOURAGES STUDENT IDEAS 

Example or Comments: 



•Addplfd from Wilbfrl | MfKrHrhii*, Vvuthiu^i Tips \ (ItiNffhodK for Hryinrunii f Hl/ri»» 
Tiorhrr (Li'xingtdn. MaM DC Heath nnd Cmnpiinv. 1969). |}p 247'2Si 
Rfiiird on nn rv^luHlinn form uneil by the DqiHitinrnt <if P^vi hoidjtv a\ ihf t Ini\rr5iilv.(»f Mirhi- 
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Is the instrurtor fair and impartial in his dealinKs with the students' 



FAVORS SOMF KMR 
Example or Comments: 

Is the instructor's speech adequate for tearhinK? 



UNINTELLIGIBLE (;(K)I) 
Example or Comments- (Volume. Tone. Knunchition. R,itr. Voi.ahulHrv. vU } 

Does the instructor belittle students^ 



BELITTLES RESPECTS 
Example or Comments- 
Does the instructor tell students when they have done particularly well'^ 



NEVER ALWAYS 
Example or Comments: 

Does the instructor dwell upon the obvious? 



DWELI^ ON OBVIOUS ' INTRODUCES INTERESTING IDEAS 

Example or Comments- . 

Is the instructor interested in'^the sub|ect of accident investigation? 



SEEMS UNINTERESTED . SEEMS INTERESTED 

Example or Comments: 

Does the instructor use enough examples or illustrations »o clarify the maleriaP 



NONE • ; MANY 

Example or Comme.its: 

Does the instructor present material in a welUorganized fashion? 



DISORGANIZED WELLORGANIZED 
Example or Comments: 

Does the instructor follow an outline or a lesson plan to accomplish objectives^. 



NOT AT ALL VERY CLOSELY 

Example or Comments: 
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14 n<j«^4 lUv msitiicUtf stimulate thmkm^'' 



f)|.£l STIMUl.ATINf; 
l%\*jm|ii(' or {^tiriimfnts 

IS n»i*s ibi* inslru( tor put his matpnal across in an mterestinK way'' 



I'^jy VERY INTFRFSTIN(; 

Example i>r t'liminenls 

\h Other important rharac tenstirs— please specify 

ConsidennK M\ of the aliove qualities which are applicable (mdudinK th< se 
thi?t vou a<We(l| how would you rate this, instructor'^ 

EXCKLLE\-^' VKRY GOOD GOQD FAIR POOR VERY BAD 

\nw «n hack <»ver he l«st and place a check (X) before the five items \\hi(h 
wfre inosi important In, vou in making vour |ud«ement 
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